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the literature on interracial relations reports Multiple 
actual and stereotypic differences between black and white 
males and between black and white females. There are two 
reasons to expect that these differences would result in 
greater social distance between black and white women than 
between black and white men. First* in our society women 
more than men are charged with the responsibility for social- 
izing children. Therefore, they might be expected to model 
and teach racial discrimination (including mores concerning ra- 
cial interactions between the sexes) more than men. If this 
is true, more racial social distance would be expected between 
the females than the males of different races. Secondly, in 
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Because no prior research has systematically dealt with 
these issues, the purpose of the present work has been to 
gather the basic empirical data needed to describe accurately 
the main trends and sources of group variability in the devel- 
opment of sexual and racial social distances. 

Method 

Subjects . White and black boys and girls (N ■ 4656) in 
grades 1 through 12 served as subjects. About 25% of the 
sample was black, and all subjects attended racially desegregated 
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•objects am* ilnllarity juApaatt concerning ecclal 
stimuli which an represented by single Xiao sketches of 
children who vary toy race and sex (i.o. , white girl*, white 
boys# black girl*, and black boy*) . A raeoloaa and sexless 
stick figure# used as a representation of the self# coop lo tos 
the sot of stimuli. Those figures are organised as a randomly 
ordered series of paired eonparlsons# in each of which one 
stimulus figure is printed on the page in a permanent position, 
while the second figure is printed on a pressure sensitive 
label which can be detached by the student and pasted onto 
the page. Subjects are instructed that the more alike the 
two figures are# the closer together they are to be pasted. 
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target figures. Depending oa the correspondence h atw os e 
hi* beliefs and attitudes <i.e., the nUtionahip between 
his Jodpunf off nonutlvo and personal social distance} , tw 
would place the self floors closer to, at the saos distance 
trvm, or further nay few ff swa le target figures then he would 
place a generalised wale figure of the sawe race as hlwneif • 

In the present study, three ego-appropriate versions off 
the People Test, spanning equal intervals ffrow grade 1-12, 
were used. The three versions were identical except for the 
ages off the stimulus figures portrayed, which corresponded 
to the ages off subjects taking the test. Four random sequences 
for presentation off the stimuli were used to minimize possible 
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the four random orders. 

Prior to analysis of the data, inter-stimulus distances 
wars analysed to locate students oho had porsovoratad in their 
responses to the test cooparisons. The criteria used to 
eliminate response peraevsrators eere based on the assumption 
that since the comparisons were randomised, the magnitude of 
the subject's distance judgments should vary randomly. The 
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(as we taw In Figure 1) that the race distances are smallest 
in the early elementary grades and largest during the high 

school years. 

Racial distances vary significantly by subject race 
(p . 47.20, l/~ df, £ < - 01 )' and b Y subject race in inter- 
action with subject sex (F = 4.23, l/°° df, £ < .05). It 
can be seen in Table 3 that blacks attribute larger distances 
than whites to the race comparisons. The race by sex inter- 
action occurs because among blacks, girls (X = 10.1) have lar- 
ger race distances than boys (X = 9.8), whereas among whites, 
boys (X = 8.6) have larger race distances than girls (X = 8.2) 
Thus the largest race distances are those used by black girls, 
while the smallest are those used by white girls. 

A significant main effect for comparisons indicates that 
HB~BB and WG-BG acre not accorded equal amounts of distance 
(F ■ 6.22, l/« df, £ < - 05 )* As Table 3 indicates, greater 
interracial distance is attributed to female target figures 
who differ in race (WG-BG) than to male target figures who 
differ in race (WB-BB) . Moreover, the significant interac- 
tion between grade and comparisons (F = 2.39, 11/°° df , e < -01 
plotted in Figure 5, reflects the fact that the differential 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



distance accorded to female as compared with male targets of 



opposite race becomes stable after grade 4. In grades 1 4, 
there are only small and inconsistent differences between 
the distances attributed to WB— BB and to WG— BG; beginning in 
grade 5, however, WG-BG is always larger than WB-BB. 

The means (Table 3) for the two race comparisons reveal 
that boys as well as girls, and blacks as well as whites, 
place greater distance between WG-BG than between WB— BB. The 
insignificant interactions for race by comparisons (F = 1.46, 
I/- djf, n.s.) and sex by comparisons (F = 3.37, l/“ df/ n.s.) 
show that there is no disagreement between boys and girls 
and blacks and whites concerning normative racial distances 
between males and females. 

However, marginally significant triple interactions for 
race by grade by comparisons (F — 1.89, 11/°° df , < .05) and 

for sex by grade by comparisons (F = 2.23, ll/<» df, £ < .0 5) 
are obtained because WG-BG emerges as larger than WB-BB some- 
what later for blacks than for whites and somewhat later for 
girls than for boys. Whites in all grades attribute larger 
distances to WG-BG than to WB-BB (except in grade 2, where 
the distances are equal) , but blacks do not consistently 
do so until grade 5. And>~ whereas boys consistently attrib- 
ute greater distance to WG-BG than to WB-BB throughout the 
age range studied, girls do not begin to do so until grade 4. 

In summary, the normative social distance attributed 
to race is larger for blacks than for whites and increases 



with age. From at least the fifth grade on, subjects of 
both races and both sexes concur that there is greater social 
distance between females than between males who differ in 
race . 

Distances for sex comparisons . Normative sex distances 
vary significantly over grades (F = 6.33, 11/°° df , £ < .01). 

The means presented in Table 5 show that the trend of sex 
distances between grade 1 and grade 12 is downward, but that 
there is an increase during the intermediate grades. The 
decrease in normative sex distances is sharpest around the 
time of high school entry (between grade 9 and grade 10) . 

Sex distances vary according to subjects' race (F = 29.33, 
1/co df, £ < .01) and sex (F = 12.15, l/°° df, £ < .01) . It 
may be seen in Table 4 that whites attribute greater normative 



Insert Table 4 about here 



distance than blacks to sex comparisons, and that boys attrib- 
ute greater normative distance than girls. Moreover, there 
is a subject sex by grade interaction for the normative sex 
distances (F = 2.19, 11/“ df , p < .05). Examination of Table 4 
reveals that boys' sex distances are far larger than girls' 
in the early grades but not thereafter. Moreover, girls use 
markedly larger distances in the intermediate grades than 
they do in the early elementary grades, whereas distances for 



Thus the mean increase in sex dis- 



boys are more constant, 
tances during the intermediate grades is due primarily to the 
increased sex distances of the girls. 

The race of the target figures affects judgments of sex 
distances, since the two comparisons (WG-WB , BG-BB) are not 
accorded equal distances (F = 53.55, l/°° df^ £ < .01) . As 
seen in Figure 6, greater distance is placed between the 



Insert Figure 6 about here 







white target figures (WG-WB) than between the black target 
figures (BG-BB) . A marginally significant interaction between 
grade and comparisons (F = 2.18,11/" df, g. < .05) results 
because the direction of the difference between the compari- 
sons is reversed in the first grade. 



It can be seen in Table 4 that the difference between 
the races with respect to normative sex distances (i.e., the 
greater distance between whites of opposite sex than between 
blacks of opposite sex) is recognized by blacks and whites 
and by both sexes, since all groups attribute greater distance 
to WG-WB than to BG-BB. This agreement across groups con- 
cerning the different distances, accorded to sex by black and 
white people emerges by the third grade. The insignificant 
sex distance interactions for race by comparisons (F < 1, 



l/oo df , n.s . ) and for sex 



by comparisons (F = 2.07, 



l/°° SLU' n * s 



.) 
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further supports the conclusion that there is no disagreement 
between boys and girls and between blacks and whites concerning 
how the normative sexual distance between black stimuli com- 
pares with that between white stimuli. 

In summary, sex distances are larger for boys than for 
girls and, following a spurt during the preadolescent years, 
decline as students get older. Whites attribute greater 
normative distance to sex than blacks do. By third grade 
blacks and whites and boys and girls agree that there is 
greater distance between opposite sex figures who are white 
than between opposite sex figures who are black. 

Distances for race-sex comparisons . Means for the race- 
sex comparisons are presented in Table 5. The distances 



Insert Table 5 about here 
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ERIC 



attributed to race-sex vary significantly over grades (F — 8.43, 
11/ CO df, p < .01), increasing between the first and fourth 
grades, decreasing from grade five until grade eight and 
showing no systematic change thereafter. Subjects' race 
also affects judgments of race-sex distances (F = 11.72, l/°° 



df, £ < .01). As Figure 7 indicates. 



whites assign larger 



Insert Figure 7 about here 
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distances than blacks to the race-sex comparisons. 

The two race-sex comparisons (BG-WB and WG-BB) are not 
accorded equivalant distances (F = 31.40, l/°° df, £ < .01). 

It can be seen in Table 5 that larger distances are ascribed 
to BG-WB than WG-BB. However, while subjects of both races 
concur that there is greater distance between BG-WB than 
between WG-BB, the magnitude of the difference between the ' 
two distances is smaller for whites than for blacks, resulting 
in a significant interaction between race and comparisons 
(F = 12.51, l/°° df, £ < .01). Blacks judge the WG-BB distance 



to be nearly a full centimeter smaller than the WB-BG distance , 
whereas whites judge the distances to be almost equal. 

There are changes over grade with respect to which com- 
parison receives the larger distances, leading to a signif- 
icant grades by comparisons (F = 3.09, 11/°° df , £ < .01) inter- 
action. Figure 7 shows that whereas BG-WB generally takes the 



larger distances in the early and late grades, WG-BB 
takes the larger distances between grades five and seven. 

Finally, though boys and girls agree that the distance 



between WB-BG is 



larger than that between WG-BB (Table 6) , 



in grades 9, 10, and 11 there is a much wider spread for 
boys than for girls between the distances attributed to the 
two comparisons , leading to a significant triple interaction 
between sex, grade and comparisons (F = 2. 20 , 11/°° df , p 



. 05 ) 



In stammary. 



race-sex distances peak 



at the fourth grade. 




and are larger for whites than for blacks. Across grades, 
subjects place greater distance between BG—WB than between 
WG-BB, except in the middle grades where WG-BB takes the lar- 
ger distances. 



Discussion 

It has been our purpose in the present study to investi- 
gate the development of the normative social distance beliefs 
ascribed to race and sex during the school years. While it 
has been widely assumed in the literature that such distances 
are learned in the course of socialization, their development 
had not previously been studied. Our purpose, therefore, was 
to uncover the main developmental trends in the socialization 
of race and sex distances, as well as to inquire about group 
differences around those main trends for subjects of both 
races and sexes. 

To assess beliefs concerning the normative distances 
attributed to race and sex, a new technique (the People Test) 
was developed. According to the attitude measure classifi- 
cation proposed by Campbell (1950) , the People Test would be 



considered a quasi-structured and quasi-disguised test. The 



test assumes that the social distinctions which subjects have 
learned to make between people can be transformed into metric 
distances according to the degree of alikeness between stimuli 



The degree of structure in the test 



is 



limited, since no cues 









are provided regarding what determines alikeness, thereby 
forcing the subject to rely on his own internal standards in 
making judgments. Some test disguise is achieved by presenting 
the test as a cognitive task (see the Method section) rather 
than as a test of people's beliefs or attitudes. 

Whenever an individual's attitudes and/or beliefs are 
made salient, subjects may become anxious about revealing 
them in their behaviors. The People Test's cognitive dis- 
guise was employed to minimize the likelihood that students 
would distort their responses in order to avoid revealing 
their attitudes toward the persons depicted in the stimuli. 



Of course, despite the disguise, the possibility remains that 
some students may conclude that their attitudes are being 



measured, and may therefore attempt to alter their responses. 
However, the simplest (and thus most probable) rules for 
faking the test would result in the subject being deleted by 
the perseverator criteria. Following, for example, either 
the dictum, "In order not to reveal anything. I'll put every- 



thing in the same place" or the rule "I'll place the pictures 
on all the odd pages in one quadrant and the pictures on all 



the even pages in another quadrant," would result in the sub- 
ject being classified as a perseverator. Thus a subject prob- 
ably would be deleted from analyses if he used simple rules 



in order to avoid 



taking 



the test 



seriously . 



While it is theoretically possible for subjects to fake 




the People Test in such a way that they would pass the per- 
severation criteria , it is not likely that this would actually 
happen. In order to fake the test successfully, subjects 
would need to derive a complex rule such as: Consistently 

put a black and a white person as close together as (or clo- 
ser together than) two black or two white people, being care- 
ful to put same sex figures nearer to each other than opposite 
sex figures." It seems unreasonable to expect many students 
to derive and consistently follow such a complex rule, es- 
pecially since only 10-15 minutes were required for everyone 
to finish the test. 

Thus because of the properties of the People Test as a 
quasi-disguised and quasi-structured measure of attitudes and 
beliefs, and because of the mechanisms employed to delete 
subjects who, for any of several reasons, do not generate a 
random pattern of responses to correspond with the random 
presentation of the stimulus pairs, we can be fairly confident 
that the reported data represent accurately the comparative 
normative social distance beliefs of students. 

In the discussion which follows, we will first consider 



results pertaining to children's socialization to sexual 



social distances, and will then take up their socialization 
to racial and racial-sexual social distances. 

Socialization of normative sexual social distance beliefs. 



The results of the present study show that sex distances develop 




differently for boys and for girls. Sex distances are larger 
for boys than they are for girls, especially during the early 
elementary grades. During this time, moreover, boys attribute 
greater distance to sex than to race, whereas girls do not. 
This pattern of socialization of sexual social distance is 
in accord with known adult and peer group influences on the 
differentiation of social sex roles in our culture (Ausubel, 



1954 ) . 

Almost from the time that a child is bom, adults pro- 
vide differential training and reinforcements to prepare girls 
and boys for the social sex roles they will occupy. Because 
of the relative value placed by the culture on maleness and 
femaleness, boys learn to disdain the female sex role and, 
though girls may complain about the disrespect shown to them 
by boys, they tend to believe the prevailing view of their 
inferiority. Consequently, whereas boys reject girls' ac- 
tivities and seldom (if ever) desire to change sex, girls 
frequently express envy for activities which are permitted to 
boys but denied to them, and wish that they were boys. Be- 
cause of the differential valuing of maleness, association 
with same— sex peers and avoidance of association with members 
of the opposite sex is much more clearly a requirement for 
peer acceptance among boys than it is among girls. 

The results of this study indicate that children's be- 
liefs concerning sexual social distance increase from middle 
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childhood to pfe«dok«fltiwe and them dsemse derimg ado tomato 
These findings correspond to know social iatoraefclon patterns 
between the senes. There is a strong tendency for children 
in our culture to engage in a voluntary segregation by sen 
during the years of middle childhood and preadoleseenoe. This 
tendency is manifested In extreme sex-typing of games and 
activities, and in numerous expressions of indifference, dis- 
like, and rivalry with respect to sMstoers of the opposite sex. 
while sociometric studies ind i c ate that there are some croas- 
sex choices in the primary grades, by preadoleseenoe there 
are almost none. However, when adolescence is reached the 
composition of peer groups changes. In contrast to preadoles— 
cent groups, adolescent peer groups generally have hetero- 
sexual membership and engage in activities suitable for both 
sexes. This change in peer interactions is mirrored in in- 
creased sociometric choice of members of the opposite sex 
during junior and senior high school. Thus the socialization 
of sexual social distance beliefs found in the present study 
is consonant with the known course of development of male and 
female sex roles in our culture and with the developmental 
changes in the degree of same-sex and opposite-sex associations 
Socialization of racial social distance beliefs . The 
socialization of racial distance beliefs differs for blacks 
and for whites. Blacks believe there are larger race dis- 
tances than whites , and also ascribe comparatively greater 



iiiliM* w nn li mm I© mm iiifm tmom , wpw lally mm they 
get ©Idsr. UmI eUldfm'# belief thet there Is greater 

iistieei ba t m en ii the reete la consistent with their 
eUHi* eeebKRiiM tbit eon la m reeiet ee^ety and that 
whites da not eefcncwledgn the fall extent of tho racism, 
times bUehs ere responded to in a discriminatory manner on 
the belie of shin color from a awry early 090* and since they 
ara treated aa blacks regardless of their iwt, it should not 
bo surprising that they believe that greater social distance 
emanates Cras racial than from c a su a l distinctions between 
people. While whites eventually (after grade 9 ) also attrib- 
ute greater distance to race than to sax distances between 
people, they do not do so to the saoa extent as blacks. 

Racial social dlstanoe increases for maabers of both 
raoos as subjects get older# especially at adolescence. This 
is consistent with reported patterns of separation along ra- 
cial lines as children nature. Though children as young as 
nursery school egs can recognise akin color differences , pre- 
school children show little cleavage along racial lines in 
their peer groups. But, whereas peer relations tend to be 
informal in mixed racial playgroups in the elementary school 
as students approach puberty their relations with other race 
peers become more formal, and friendship groups increasingly 
cleave along racial lines. 

It is not surprising that the socialization process 



should result in greater racial distances for older than for 
younger children. With increased age, children become more 
aware of the social consequences of race in terms of status 
differences between black and white adults and with respect 
to the range of jobs occupied by blacks and whites . They 
also become more aware of the numerous racial tensions and 
divisions in American society. Whether they are black or 
white, they are increasingly aware of black separatism, and 
if they are black they may be socialized to the movement. 
Moreover, by the time they are in high school, achievement 
tracking (which tends to be correlated with race) reaches its 
peak, and the social implications of this tracking in terms 
of implied competence, jobs, and social status are apparent 
to students, especially to blacks, who typically occupy the 
educationally, socially, and economically disadvantaged po- 
sition. 

jhe results also show that from a surprisingly early 
age children have differentiated beliefs concerning the way 
in which the racial distance between people of opposite race 
depends on the sex of those persons. The results of the 
analysis of distances for the two race comparisons (a within 
subjects factor, requiring that subjects use internal standards 
to judge the distance between black and white males compared 
with that between black and white females) indicate that at 
all grade levels tested, whites ascribe greater distance to 



females than to males who differ in race, and that blacks 
begin to do so consistently in the fifth grade. Girls dis- 
play awareness of the difference between the sexes regarding 
race distances somewhat later (grade 4) than boys, who attrib- 
ute the larger interracial distances to females at all grade 
levels tested. 

These findings of greater normative distance between 
females of opposite race than between males are consonant with 
reviews of the empirical literature on interracial contacts 
in ' desegregated settings (e.g., Carithers , 1970) , which sug- 
gest that there is a greater degree of social association 
between white and black boys than between white and black 
girls. They reflect the process whereby children learn that 
the socialization to the female role in our culture carries 
with it responsibility for the transmission of norms (including 
norms of racial discrimination) and for displays of social 
status to a greater degree than does the male role, and hence 
come to believe that larger racial social distances exist 
between girls than between boys . 

Analysis of the socialization of normative distance 
beliefs for blacks and whites also revealed that blacks ascribe 
less distance than whites to sex differences between people. 
Because of historical and contemporaneous patterns of racial 
discrimination, sex role distinctions are not as marked among 
blacks as they are among whites. Black men and women differ 
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less in the type of work they do than whites, and family roles 
and status also differ less between blacks than between whites. 
Since the ways in which whites are treated and the roles which 
they perform are heavily dependent upon their sex, whereas 
this is true to a much more limited extent for blacks , it 
seems reasonable that blacks should conclude that sex dis- 
tinctions are not as important among blacks as they are among 
whites . 



It is especially interesting to learn that all subject 
groups , regardless of their race or sex, are aware (believe) 
that sexual distances are smaller among blacks than among 
whites. Analysis of the two sex comparisons (a within 
subjects factor) showed that blacks and whites as well as 
boys and girls believe that there is less sex distance be- 
tween black boys and girls than there is between white boys 
and girls. This belief that there is greater sexual distance 
between whites than between blacks emerges for all subjects 
by the third grade and is stable thereafter. 



Of the various distances assessed, those for race-sex 

are the most difficult to interpret because they contain both 

7 

the race and the sex dimensions simultaneously. Comparison 
of the shape of the developmental curves (Figure 1) for race- 
sex distances with those for race and for sex distances sug- 



gests that the race-sex data are more 



heavily influenced by 



the sex than by the race component. However, it is clear in 
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Figure 1 that the simultaneous variation of the stimuli by race 
as well as sex markedly increases the size of the distances 
over those obtained for sex alone. Xn view of the strong 
historical proscription against miscegenation in our culture, 
it is hardly surprising that the race-sex distances are lar- 
ger than the distances for the sex (or race) comparisons. 
Furthermore, since the prescriptions against interracial 
heterosexual contacts have historically been promulgated chief- 
ly by the majority white society, it is not surprising that 
whites ascribe larger social distance than blacks to race- 
sex differences between people. 

One unexpected and puzzling finding concerns the pattern 
of relative social distance attributed by blacks and by whites 
to the two race— sex comparisons, one involving a white female 
and black male and the other involving a black female and 
white nisi®- For both blacks and whites, the comparison in- 
volving the black girl receives the larger distances. These 
results are rather surprising in relation to the two most 
likely patterns of beliefs which might have been predicted. 

First, because of the important role of females as car— 
riers of the culture, one expected socialization pattern would 
be for each group to ascribe greater distance to the compari- 
son involving the female of its own group. However , this 
result is not found consistently (though it is true for blacks 
in all but two grades, it is true for whites only in four 
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grades) . Alternatively, since the social penalties for sexual 
contacts between black males and white females have historically 
been more severe than for those between white males and black 
females, we might expect that students would come to believe 
that there is greater social distance between white girls and 
black boys than between white boys and black girls. Yet this 
was found to be true only in the first and fifth through sev- 
enth grades. Moreover, the fact that both blacks and whites 
tend to reverse the relative size of the distances for the 
two comparisons between the fifth and seventh grades suggests 
that the change at that time is not random. While these re- 
sults may reflect changing socialization patterns, such as in- 
creased black pride and increased acceptance among young people 
of interracial dating, they nevertheless remain something of 
a puzzle. 

Summary . The results of the present study reflect 
representative socialization patterns for middle class children 
attending desegregated schools in majority white communities 
in the metropolitan North. As such, the findings probably 
characterize a large segment of the public school population. 
However, we should not conclude that they represent the only 
pattern in our society or that they are inevitable, since 
variation in any of a number of factors could be expected 
to result in a somewhat different course of development. 

For example, regional differences probably affect normative 
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distance beliefs. In a middle-states city with some strong 
southern mores it was found (Koslin, et al. , 1972) , in con- 
trast to the findings in the present study , that among third 
graders race distances were larger than sex distances. Fur- 
thermore, school policies may, within limits, affect children's 
beliefs concerning normative distances. Research (Koslin, 
et al. , 19 72) has shown that normative social distance is 
smaller in schools with racially balanced than in those with 
racially unbalanced classes , when balance is defined as the 
condition where minority students are evenly assigned to the 
available classes within their grade. Finally, reviews of 
the literature on inter-group relations (e.g., Vander Zanden , 
1966) suggest that other factors such as personality variables 
and social class background may also influence the development 
of social distance beliefs. Thus, while the present paper 
provides baseline data for an important modal socialization 
pattern, much remains to be learner about the variations in 
social distance beliefs associated with regional, school, and 
personality factors. 
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Foo tnotes 



An abbreviated version of this paper was presented 

at the meetings of the American Psychological Association, 

Washington, D.C., September, 1971. 



This research has been supported by Grant #HD03961 from the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
and under a contract with the New York State Education 



Department. 



3 institute address: 80 West End Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

4 Data for grades 2-12 were collected in one school district; 
scheduling problems made it necessary to sample first graders 
in a geographically neighboring district where racial, SES, 
and other demographic characteristics were known to be com- 
parable . 



5 Scheduling constraints required that some students in grades 
10-12 be tested in the library. 

6 Because of the large number of degrees of freedom in the 
denominator, the row for infinity is used in entering the 
F table . 
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We should note, however, that the inclusion of the race-sex 
comparisons in the test serves two useful purposes. First, 
because these comparisons consistently take the largest 



normative distances, they help to anchor 
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the response scale 



Footnotes (cont'd) 

at the far ("not alike") end, thereby helping to insure that 
the race comparisons and the sex comparisons will occupy the 
middle part of the scale, where there is greatest room for 
variation. Secondly, the race-sex comparisons are needed in 
order to carry out multi-dimensional scaling analyses of the 
data to determine whether subjects have responded in terms 
of the race and sex dimensions built into the figures. When- 
ever such multidimensional scaling analyses have been applied 
to People Test data, the two dimensions built into the figures 
have consistently been recovered. 



TABLE 1 



Mean Normative Distances for all Comparisons 
Variable Comparisons 





Race 






Sex 




Race-Sex 




Grade 


WB-BB 


WG-BG 


X 


WB-WG 


BB-BG 


X 


BG-WB 


WG-BB 


X 


1 


8.5 


8.1 


8.3 


8.9 


9.8 


9.3 


14.0 


14.2 


14.1 


2 


8.0 


8.1 


8.1 


8.4 


8.4 


8.4 


17.6 


16.3 


16.9 


3 


7.0 


7.4 


7.2 


8.6 


7.8 


8.2 


18.1 


17.4 


17.7 


4 


6.2 


6.4 


6.3 


8.1 


7.1 


7.6 


18.1 


17.6 


17.9 


5 


9.7 


10.3 


10.0 


10.4 


9.0 


9.7 


17.6 


17.9 


17.8 


6 


9.0 


9.4 


9.2 


9.9 


8.6 


9.2 


17.4 


17.6 


17.5 


7 


9.0 


9.6 


9.3 


9.4 


8.5 


8.9 


16.7 


16.8 


16.7 


8 


8.0 


8.5 


8.2 


9.4 


7.8 


8.6 


15.4 


14.9 


15.2 


9 


9.5 


10.2 


9.8 


10.1 


8.3 


9.2 


16.1 


15.9 


16.0 


10 


10.0 


10.8 


10.4 


7.8 


5.9 


6.8 


15.6 


14.2 


14.9 


11 


10.7 


11.9 


11.3 


6.4 


6.0 


6 .2 


16.2 


15.2 


15.7 


12 


10.5 


10.9 


10.7 


8.0 


6.7 


7.4 


16.5 


15.5 


16.0 


Total 2 T 


8.5 


9.0 


8.8 


9.0 


8.0 


8.5 


17.0 


16.7 


16.9 


Subject race 
Black 


9.8 


10.0 


9.9 


8.0 


7.0 


7.5 


16.8 


15.8 


16.3 


White 


8.2 


8.7 


8.4 


9.2 


8.3 


8 .8 


17.1 


17.0 


17.1 


Subject sex 
Boys 


8.5 


9.2 


8.8 


9.4 


8.7 


9.0 


17 . 1 


16.8 


17 .0 


Girls 


8.6 


8.8 


8.7 


8.5 


7.3 


7 . 9 


16.9 


16.6 


16.8 




TABLE 2 



Mean Normative Race and Sex Distances for Boys and Girls 



Boys 



le 


Race 


Sex 


1 


8.6 


10.6 


2 


8.4 


9.1 


3 


7.4 


9.5 


4 


6.3 • 


8.5 


5 


10.0 


9.9 


6 


9.4 


9.3 


7 


9.2 


8.8 


8 


8.5 


9.0 


9 


9 . 8 


9.2 


10 


10.5 


7.7 


11 


12.0 


6.4 


12 


10.0 


7.6 



Difference 5 Race 

- 2.0 8.0 

- .7 7.7 

- 2.2 7.1 

-2.2 6.3 

10.1 

+ . 1 9.1 

+ . 5 9.4 

.5 * 8.0 

+ .6 9.8 

+2.8 10.3 

+5.7 10.8 

+ 2.5 11.1 



Girls 

Sex Difference 
7.8 + .2 

7.7 

6.7 + .3 

6.8 - .5 

9.5 + .6 

9.1 - - 

9.1 + .3 

8.2 - .2 

9.2 + .7 

6.2 +4.1 

6.1 +4.7 

7.2 +4.0 



a Differences were obtained prior to rounding to tenths. 
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